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——>—————————————————— 
\to perceive the state of weakness and depression into which 


Alice’s father was just about to go out, the young guards- |she was sinking. Alice resolved to call the matter to her 
antes man himself was ushered into his library, and the banker|| father’s notice, and as he now went out every morning at an 
ALICE HERBERT, THE BANKER’S DAUGHTER, prepared to give him his hint, and give it plainly too. He|/early hour, she rose one day sooner than usual, and knocked 
Tuere was once a great banker in London, who had a||was saved the troubled, however; for Ashton’s first speech |/at the door of his dressing-room. There was no answer, 
very fine house in Portland Place, and a very dirty one in|/was, “I have come to bid you farewell, Mr. Herbert. We land unclosing the door, she looked in io see if he were al- 
the city ; and if the latter looked the image of business and|\are ordered to Canada, to put down the evil spirit there. I|/ready gone. The curtains were already drawn, but through 
riches, the former looked the picture of luxury and display./)set out in an hour, to take leave of my mother, in Stafford. ‘them some of the morning beams found their way, and by the 
He himself was a mild man, whose ostentation was of a||shire, and then embark with all speed.” dim, sickly light Alice beheld an object that made her clasp 
quiet, but not the less of an active kind. His movements Mr. Herbert economized his hint, and wished his young] herhands and tremble violently. Her father’s chair before the 
were always calth and tranquil, and his clothes plain ; but//friend all success. ‘ By the way,” he added, “ Mrs. Herbert||dressing table was vacant; but beside it lay upon the floor 
the former were stately, the latter were in the best fashion. || may like to write a few lines by you to her brother at Mon-|/something like the figure ofa man asleep. Alice approached, 
Holditch was his coachmaker in those days; Ude’s first||treal. You know he is her only brother: he made a sad busi-|| with her heart beating so violently that she could hear it 5 
cousin was his cook ; his servants walked up stairs to an-jjness of it, what with building, and planting and farming, and |/and there was no sound inthe room. She knelt down beside 
nounce a visitor to the tune of the Dead March in Saul, and|/such things. So I got him an appointment in Canada, just|jhim ; it was her father. She could net hear him breathe 
opened both valves of the folding doors at once, with a glance/||that he might retrieve. She would like to write, I pv. and she drew back the curtain. He was as pale as marble 
that could only be acquired by long practice. Every thing|| You will find her up stairs. I must go out myself. Good jand his eyes were open, but fixed. She uttered no sound, 
seemed to move in his house by rule, and nothing was seen/|| fortune attend you.” but with wild eyes gazed around the room, thinking of what 
to go wrong. All the lackeys wore powder, and the women}! Good fortune did attend him, for he found Alice Herbert |/she should do. Her mother was in the chamber at the side 
servants had their caps prescribed tothem. His wife was/jalone in the very first room he entered. There was a table}jof the dressing room : but Alice, thoughtful even in the deep- 
the daughter of a country gentleman of very old race, a//before her, and she was leaning over it, as if very busy, but|/est agitation, feared to call her, and iang the bell for her 
woman of good manners and a warm heart. Though there||when Henry Ashton approached her, he found that she had/||father’s valet. The mau came and raised his master, but 
were two carriages always at her especial command, she||been carelessly drawing wild leaves on a strip of paper,||Mr. Herbert had evidently been dead several hours. Poor 
sometimes walked on her feet, even in London, and would|/while her thoughts were far away. She colored when she|/ Alice wept terribly, but still she thought of her mother, and 
not suffer an account of her parties to find its way into the||saw him, and was evidently agitated ; but she was still more||she made no noise, and the valet was silent too; for, in lift- 
Morning Post. The banker and his wife had but one child,||so when he repeated what he had told her father. She turned ||ing the dead body to the sofa, he had found a small vial, and 
a daughter, and a very pretty and a very sweet girl she was|/red and she turned pale, and she sat still and she said noth-||was gazing on it intently. 
as ever my eyes saw. She was not very tall, though very|jing. Henry Ashton became himself agitated. “Itisallin|| “I had better put this away, Miss Herbert,” he said at 
beautifully formed, and exquisitely graceful. She was the||vain,” he said to himself; “It is all in vain. I know her||length, in a low voice; “I had beuer put this away before 
least affected person that ever was seen ; for, accustomed|/father too well ;” and he arose, asking where he should find||any one else comes.” 
from her earliest days to perfect ease in every respect —de-|/her mother. Alice gazed at the vial with her tearful eyes. It was 
nied nothing that was virtuous and right—taught by her|j Alice answered in a faint voice, “In the littte room, be-||marked — “ Prussic acid! poison!” 
mother to estimate high qualities —too much habituated to|| yond the back drawing-room.” This was but thé commencement of many sorrows. Tho’ 
wealth to regard it as an object — and too frequently brought}; Henry paused a moment longer; the temptation was too|/the coroner's jury pronounced that Mr. Herbert had died a 
in contact with rank to estimate it above its valuae—she had|/great to be resisted; he took the sweet girl’s hand—he||natural death, yet every one declared he had poisoned him- 
nothing to assume. Her face was sweet and thoughtful,|! pressed it to his lips, and said —“ Farewell, Miss Herbert!||self, especially when it was found he had died utterly insol- 
though the thoughts were evidently cheerful ones, and her||farewell! I know I shall never see any one like you again ;|| vent ; —that all his last great speculations had failed, and 
voice was full of melody and gentleness. Her name was|/but at least it is a blessing to have known you—though it||that the news of his absolute beggary had reached him on 
Alice Herbert, and she was the admired of all admiress.|/be but to regret that fortune has not favored me still farther! ||the night preceding his decease. Then came all the horrors 
People looked for her at the opera and the park, declared her|/Farewell! farewell!” of such circumstances to poor Alice and her mother ; the fa- 
beautiful, adorable, divine; she became the wonder, the|| Henry Ashton sailed for Canada, and saw some service. || nerai — the examination of the papers — the sale of the house 
rage, the fashion ; and every body added, when they spoke||He distinguished himself as an officer, and his name was in|/and furniture — the tiger claws of the law rending open the 
about her, that she would have half a million at the least.|/several despatches. A remnant of the old chivalrous spirit|/house in all its endeared associations —the commiseration 
Now Mr. Herbert himself was not at all anxious that his}|made him think when he was attacking a fortified village, ||of friends, the taunts and scoffs of those who envied and 
daughter should marry any of the men that first presented||/or charging a body of insurgents, ‘ Alice Herbert will hear|jhated in silence. Then for poor Alice herself, came the last 
themselves, because none of them were above the rank of a|/of this!’’ but often, too, he would ask himself, ‘‘I wonder|| worst blow, the sickness and death-bed of a mother — sick- 
baron: nor was Mrs. Herbert anxious either, because she|jif she be married yet?” and his companions used to jest||ness and death in poverty. The last scene was just over — 
did not wish to part with her daughter: nor was Alice her-||him upon always looking first at the woman’s part of the||the earth was just laid upon the coffin of Mrs. Herbert —and 
self —I do not well know why — perhaps she thought that a/|newspaper —the births, deaths, and marriages. Alice sat with her eyes dropping fast, thinking of the sad 
part of the men who surrounded her were fops, andasmanyj| His fears, if we venture to call them such, were vain.j||‘‘waat next?’ when a letter was given her, and she saw 
more were libertines, and the rest were fools ; and Alice did|| Alice did not marry, although about a year after Henry /|jthe hand writing of her ancle in Canada. She had written 
‘not feel more inclined to choose out of those three classes,||Ashton had quitted England, her father descended a little||to him on her father’s death, and now he answered fall of 
than her father did out of the three lower grades of our no-|/from his high ambition, and hinted that if she thought fit she|/tenderness and affection, begging his sister and neice in- 
bility. There was, indeed, a young man of the Guards, dis-||might listen to the young Earl of ——. Alice was not in-|/stantly to join him in the new land, which he had made his 
tantly connected with her mother’s family, who was neither|iclined to listen, and gave the earl plainly to understand that||country. All the topics of consolation which philosophy ever 
fop, libertine; nor fool —a gentleman, an accomplished man, ||she was not inclined to become his countess. The earl,|/discovered or devised to soothe man, under the manifold 
and a man of good feeling, who was often at Mr. Herbert’s||however, persevered, and Mr. Herbert began to add his in-||sorrows and cares of Jife, are not worth a blade of rye grass 
house ; but father, mother, and daughter, all thought him out//fluence; but Alice was obdurate, and reminded her father of||in comparison with one word of true affection. It was the 
of the question : the father, because fie was not a duke; the//a promise he had made, never to press her marriage with any ||only balm that Alice Herbert’s heart could have received ; and 
mother, because he was a soldier; and the daughter, because||one. Mr. Herbert seemed more annoyed than Alice expect-|/though it did not heal the wound, it tranquillized its aching. 
he had never given her the slightest reason to believe that|/ed, walking up and down the room in silence, and on hearing|} Mrs. Herbert, though not rich, had not been altogether 
he either admired or loved her. As he had some two thou-|/jt, shat himself ap with Mrs. Herbert for nearly two hoars. ||portionless, and her small fortune was all that Alice now 
sand a year, he might have been a good match for a clergy-|| What took place Alice did not know, but Mrs. Herbert ||condescended to call her own. There had been indeed a 
man’s daughter, but could not pretend to Miss Herbert.|/looked grave and anxious, from that moment. Mr. Herbert|/considerable jointure, but that Alice renounced from feelings 
Alice certainly liked him better than any man she had ever||insisted that the earl should be received at the house as a|/which you will understand. Economy, however, was now 
seen, and once she found his eyes fixed upon her from the}/friend, though he urged his daughter no more, and balls and ||necessity ; and after taking a passage in one of the cheap- 
opposite side of the ball-room, with an expression that made}/ parties succeeded each other so rapidly that the quieter in-|/est vessels she could find bound for Quebec, —a vessel that 
her forget what her partner was saying to her. The color|/habitants of Portland Place wished the banker and his fam-jjall the world has heard of, named the St. Lawrence —she 
came up in her cheek, too, and that seemed to give Henry|jily where Alice wished to be—in Canada. In the mean/|set out for the good city of Bristol, where she arrived im 
Ashton courage to come up and ask her to dance. Shejjtime, Alice became alarmed for her mother, whose fiealth||safety on the 16th of May, 183-. 
danced with him on the following night, too; and Mr. Her-|| was evidently suffering from some cause ; but Mrs. Herbert|} We must now, howevet, turn to the history of Henry 
bert, who remarked the fact, judged that it would be but!! would consult no physician, and her husband seemed never!!Ashton. It was just after the business in Canada was set 
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tled, that he entered a room in Quebec, where several of the 
officers of his regiment were assembled in various occupa- 
tions —one writing a letter to go by the packet which was 
just about to sail, two looking out of the window at the noth- 
ing which was doing in the streets, and one reading the news- 
paper. There were three or four other journals on the table, 
and Ashton took up one of them. As usual, be turned to 
the record of the three great things in life, and read, first 
the marriages—then the deaths; and as he did so, he 
saw — 

“ Suddenly, at his house in Portland Place, William An- 
tony Herbert, Esq.” 

The paper did not drop from his hand, although he was 
much moved and surprised; but his sensations were very 
mixed, and although be it said truly he gave his first thoughts, 
and they were sorrowful, to the dead, the second were given 
to Alice Herbert, and he asked himself, “Is it possible that 
she can ever be mine? She was certainly much agitated 
when I left her 1? 

“ Here’s a bad business!” cried the man who was reading 
the other newspaper. “The Herberts are all gone to smash, 
and J had six hundred pounds there. You are in for it, too, 
Ashton. Look there? They talk of three shillings in the 
pound!” 

Henry Ashton took the paper and read the account of all 
that had occurred in London, and then he took his hat, and 
walked to head quarters. What he said or did there, is no- 
body’s business but his own; but certain it is, that by the 
beginning of the very next week, he was in the gulf of St. 
Lawrence. Fair winds wafted him soon to England —but in 
St. George’s Channel all went contrary, and the ship was 
knocked about without making much way. A fit of impa- 
tience had come upon Henry Ashton, and when he thought 
of Alice Herbert and all she must have suffered, his heart 
beat strangely. One of those little incidents occurred about 
this time, that make or mar men’s destinies. A coasting 
boat from Swansea to Wiston came within hail, and Ashton, 


tired of the other vessel, puts his portmanteau, a servant and} 
himself, into the skimmer of the seas, and was in a few hours! 


landed safely at the pleasant watering place of Wiston super 
mare. It wanted yet an hour or two of night, and therefore 
a post chaise was soon rolling the young officer, his servant, 


and his portmanteau towards Bristol, on their way to Lon- 






































where his servant was; but seeing, by a number of people 
driven back from the great staircase by flames, that there 
was no time to be lost, he made his way down by a smaller 
The engines 
by this time arrived,—an immense crowd was gathering 
together, the terrified tenants of the inn were rushing forth, 
and in the midst Henry Ashton remarked one young woman 
wringing her hands and exclaiming, “Oh, my poor young 


one, and in a minate or tworeached the street. 


mistress! — my poor young lady!” 


soldier. 


hear the noise.” 


heard, —“ there she is, I dare say.” 


dress, pass rapidly. 
‘“‘ A ladder,” he cried, ‘‘a ladder, for God’s sake! 
is some one there, whoever it be!” 


saved that way!” 


“ yoda d better not try, sir,— it cannot be done.” 
Henry Ashton darted away : 


and shook it violently, for it was fastened. 

I will open it,” cried a voice from within, that sounded 
strangely familiar to his ear. 

The lock turned — the door opened —and Henry Ashton 
and Alice Herbert stood face to face. 


But he gave no time for explanation, and hurried back with 
her towards the corridor, which, however, was impassible. 


don. He arrived at a reasonable hour, bat yet some of the|| ing her to his heart. 


many things that fill inns, had happened in Bristol that day, 
and Henry drove to the Bush, the Falcon and the Fountain, 
and several others, before he could get a placeof rest. At 
Jength he found two comfortable rooms in a small hotel near 


the port, and had sat down to his supper by a warm fire, whea| 


an Irish sailor put his head into the room, and asked if he 
were the lady that was to go down to the St. Lawrence the 










“ And you have thrown away your own life to save mine!” 
said Alice. 

“J will die with you at least!” replied Henry Ashton ; 
“ that is some consolation — But, no! thank God, they have 
got a ladder—they are raising it up—dear girl, you are 


saved!” 
He felt Alice lie heavy on his bosom, and when he looked 


next day? Henry Ashton informed him that he was not a||down, whether it was fear, or the effect of the stifling heat, 
lady, and that as he had just come from the St. Lawrence, he|/or bearing such words from his lips, he found that she had 
was not going back again, upon which the man withdrew to|! fainted. 


seek further. 


“Jt is as well,” he said: “it is as well!” and as soon as 


Ten, eleven, twelve o'clock struck, and Henry Ashton |the ladder was raised, he bore her out, holding her firmly, 


pulled off his boots and went to bed. At two o'clock he! 


| 


yet tenderly to his bosom. There was a death-like stillness 


awoke, feeling heated and feverish ; and to coul himself he |below. The ladder shook under his feet,—-the flames came 


began to think of Alice Herbert. 
@ good plan, for he felt warmer than before, and soon a suf-; 
focating feeling came over him, and he thought he smelt a 
strong smell of burning wood. His bedroom was one of. 


those unfortunate inn bedrooms that are placed under the! 
immediate care and protection of a sitting room, which, like] 


He found it by no means) 
| but steadily, firmly, calmly, the young soldier pursued his 


forth and licked the rounds on which his steps were placed, — 


way. He bore all that he valued on earth in his arms, and 
it was no moment to give one thought to fear. 

When his last footstep touched the ground, a universal 
shout burst forth from the crowd, and even reached the ear 


a Spanish duenna, will let nobody in who dares not pass by||uf Alice herself— but ere she could recover completely, she 


their door. 
issued out into the sitting room, and there the smell was 
stronger there was a considerable cracking and roaring. 
which had something alarming in it, and he consequently 
opened the outer door. Ail he now could see was a thick 
smoke filling the corridor, through which came a red glare, 
from the direction of the staircase; but he heard those sounds 
of burning wood, which are not to be mistaken, and in a 
minute afier, loud knocking at doors, ringing of bells, and 
shouts of “Fire! fire!" showed that the calamity had be- 
come apparent to the people in the street. He saw all the 
rushing forth of naked men and women, which generally 
follows such a catastrophe, and the opening of all the doors 
of the house, as if for the express purpose of blowing the fire 
into a flame. There were halluoings and shoutings, there 
were screaming and tears, and what between the rushing 
sound of the devouring element, and the voice of human 
suffering or fear, the ey ode enough to wake the d 
Henry Ashton thought of his portmantean, and wo ihered 


He put on his dressing gown, therefore, and|| was in the comfortable drawing room of a good merchaat’s 


house, some way further down the same street. 

The St. Lawrence sailed on the following day for Quebec, 
and as you well know, went down in the terrible hurricane 
which swept the Atlantic in the summer of that year, bearing 
with her to the depths of the ocean every living thing that 
she had carried out from England. But on the day that she 
weighed anchor Alice sat in thé parlor of the merchant’s 
house, with her hand clasped in that of Henry Ashton; and 
ere many months were over, the tears for those dear beings 
she had lost were chased by happier days, as she gave her 
hand to the man she loved with all the depth of first affection. 
but whom she would never have seen again, had it not been 
for THE FIRE. 


Duxe or Bocxincaam.—‘I am absolutely afraid,” said 
the Duke of Buckingham to Sir Robert Viner, that I shall 
die a beggar.” “ At the rate you go on,” replied Sir Robert. 
“T am afraid you will live one.” 


‘Where is she, my good girl?” demanded the young 


“In number eleven,” cried the girl, “in number eleven! 
Her bed-room is within the sitting room, and she will never 


“There she is,” cried one of the bystanders who over- 


Ashton looked up towards the house, through the lower 
windows of which the flames were pouring forth, and across 
the casement which seemed next to the very room he him- 
self had occupied, he saw the figure of a woman, in her night 


There 


No ladder could be got, and Ashton looked round in vain. 
“ The back staircase is of stone,’’ he cried, “she may be 


y, but the corridor is on fire,’’ said one of the waiters, — 


into the inn, up the stair- 
case — but the corridor was on fire, as the man had said, and 
the flames rushing up to the very door of the rooms he had 
lately tenanted. He rushed on, however, recollecting that 
he had seen a side door out of his own sitting room. He 
dashed on, caught the handle of the lock of the side door, 


“God of heaven,” he exclaimed, catching her in his arms. 


“ You will be lost! you will be lost!” he exclaimed, hold- 
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PMAilitary. 


THE DAY OF THE SECTIONS. 

{After the overthrow of Robespierre, and the adoption of a new con- 
stitution in France, the National Assembly, already unpopular for 
their cowardly submission during the reign of ternor, and for other 
causes, passed an arbitrary decree, requiring that at least two-thirds 
of their own number should be chosen to the next legislative bodies, 
and that in case the two-thirds were not chosen by the electors, the 

Assembly should choose the number deficient from their own body. 

The citizens of Paris, in the assemblies of the sections, resolved to 

oppose this decree, and to overthrow the power of the Assembly, 

which had declared itself permanent. The National Guards were 
therefore organized in the several sections, under the command of 

Gen. Danican, and marched to the attack of the Tuilleries, in which 

the Assembly were entrenched, under a guard of about 5000 regular 

troops, a body of several] hundred artillery, and 1500 volunteers.— 

Gen. Menon, the commander, having been found too undecided in his 

measures, was removed to make way for Barras, who recollecting the 

energy of Bonaparte at the siege of Toulon, made him his second in 
command, and gave him the direction of the defence. The following 
is a graphic description of the scene that followed.] 

Ir was now about mid-day, and the heads of the insur- 
gents’ columns began to deploy in front of St. Roch, near 
the western end of the Rue St. Honore, one of the longest 
streets in Paris. Nearly opposite that edifice is the narrow 
and short street called the Rue de Dauphin, through which 
street they had determined to proceed, not wotting, or making 
small account of Napoleon the lion, (terrible though young, ) 
lying in wait in their path. There was no parley on either 
side ; the regulars stood still, but ready for instant action. 
The artilleurs, seemingly rigid as statues, but with burning 
matches ready for instant use, kept their eyes fixed on Na- 
poleon, who stood at their head apparently impassive, with 
his peculiar complexion as clearly pale as monumental mar- 
ble, his classic features hardly less rigid in outward seeming. 
The sectionaries, for a short space, made a dead halt also, 
waiting the order of their commander to advance. The 
pause, however, was brief, and the instant the fatal words 
‘*‘ En avant!” had passed the foremost sectionary officer’s 
lips, and as soon as a forward movement was made in obe- 
dience to the command, a most terrific hail storm of grape 
shot burst forth at onee upon them from the cannon, as if 
from the mouth of a fire-breathing volcano. A very few 
moments served to make terrific havoc among their dense 
masses. Each several field piece, placed “with a most 
learned spirit,” by a hand fresh from Toulon praetice, played 
with most marvellous effect. Every shot told —not a parti- 
cle of powder seemed to be thrown away. ‘The combat, in 
fact, was well nigh finished, almost before it could be said 
to have begun. One fatal rush was made by the panic 
stricken sectionaries — those who were nearest into the con- 
tiguous church of St. Roch. Its sacred walls proved no 
sanctuary to them. Cannon skilfully planted, in the Rue de 
Dauphin, raked its nave and aisle right and left; and the 
pavement soon flowed with their gore. Few, very few, who 
there took refuge, escaped with life. Incoutinently the Rue 
St. Anne behind, and the neighboring streets were eneum- 
bered, choked with fugitives; jostling, pressing, bearing each 
other down in their panic. All the while, nevertheless, the 
main body of the sectionaries still kept advancing from the 
eastward, helplessly pressed on, no doubt, from behind ; and 
as soon as its battalions arrived, as surely met the same 
fate that had already befatlen the van. This could not last 
long; in faet the whole affair did not occupy half an hour 
from beginning to end. Our informant visited the scene of 
wreck and murder the same evening. © Scarce one pane of 
glass remained whole in any of the surrounding houses, such 
had been the terrible concussion of the artillery discharged 
in quick succession in so pent-up a neighborhood. The 
whole place, (to use his own words, ) could enly be compared 
to an immense butchery or slaughter house ; the piles of 
dead had not been as yet sorted, and very few bodies re- 
moved — they lay about in hundreds. Most of the doors of 
the shops and houses had been forced in, many literally 
smashed—oh! it was a scene of awfal desolation. No 
wonder Bonaparte, even in his palmiest days, was scarcely 
ever acceptable to the majority of the bourgeoise, or trading 
classes of Paris. They had foolishly left their counters to 
take up the musket. 





ARMOR. 

Pururr pe Comines has recorded, that, at the battle of Four- 
noue, under Charles the Eighth, a number of Italian knights, 
who were overthrown, and unable to rise on account of the 
weight of their armor, could not be killed until they were 
broken up, like huge lobsters, with wood-cutters’ axes, by the 
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America it is extending itself, though slowly ; but the enter- 
prise of British merchants is daily rendering the cultivation 
of it a matter of greater necessity among the inhabitants. In 
Africa, it is fixed at the Cape, Sierra Leone, and other sta- 
tions on the coast. Egypt contains a greater number cf 
English than of any other foreigners. Liberia, if that colo- 
ny answers its present expectations, will assist in extending 
it, and if the newly-found Niger be used as a highway for 
trading with the interior of the African continent, English 
words will be imported with English wares into a portion of 
the world in which its adoption may be reckoned on as more 
probable than that of any other foreign tongue. In Hindos- 
tan the English is gradually advancing ; the more educated 
natives are learning it; and, as greater opportunities are 
given to the settlement of adventurers there, the Hindoos- 
tanee and other native languages must gradually feel the 
powerful competition of their rival. In the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, and in the islands of the Pacific, it is widely diffused ; 
and last, though by no means least in point of importance, 
it may be considered as all but universal on the continent of 
Australia, and in Van Diemen’s Land. Europe is the only 
part of the globe in which it makes progress among com. 
paratively few besides the learned ; but Germany and France 
comprehend a large number of scholars who deem its ac- 
quisition a needful part of their education. 


irrigation has been practised from time immemorial. The 
Scriptures are filled with beautiful poetical allusions to this 
art, which proves its antiquity, and it is still practised in 
every part of Asia, throughout the south of Europe, and in 
that portion of America settled by the Spaniards. In those 
countries are seen extensive works of irrigation, and where 
the depth of the bank of the river and the low level will not 
allow canals being taken out for the purpose, the Persian 
wheel, an instrument of great power and antiquity, is used. 
Often, indeed, water is drawn by this means from deep weélls, 
to irrigate the fields, while in our finely watered country this 
great advantage is neglected. I have traversed, in a period 
of drought, the rich and fertile valleys of Virginia, and seen 
the corn and grass perishing for want of moisture, while a 
beautiful stream ran gurgling along the side of the hill, 
wanting only to be tapped to restore the withering plants 
and scorched grass to new life and vigor. In the South, ir- 
rigation is practised in the cultivation of rice, but only in the 
low country by means of the ebb and flow of the tide, and 
for that plant alone. With this exception, there, as else- 
where through our country, the farmers do not avail them- 
selves of the great natural advantages they enjoy in having 
the means of irrigation within their reach, but trust altogether 
to the uncertain seasons. As a thorough knowledge of this 
art would more than double our agricultural products with 
the same labor, this institution will confer a benefit on their 
fellow citizens, by instructing them in the best methods of 
watering and draining their fields. Inthe south of Europe 
canals of irrigation have been constructed by the ablest en- 
gineers of the age, and I cannot but think that our own civil 
engineers would find their account in becoming acquainted 
with this art, while at the same time they might render an 
invaluable service to their country. 






























































servants and followers of the army; which fully justified 
the observation of James the First, who speaking in praise 

of armor, said that “It not only protected the wearer, but 
prevented him from doing any injury to others.” In fact, 
we find, in several battles about the time referred to, that 
not a single knight was slain. An anecdote in point is also 
related of George the Fourth. After the battle of Waterloo, 
it was proposed to make some change in the dress of the Life 
Guards: the King ordered one of the soldiers to be sent for, 
who had greatly distinguished himself, and was said to have 
slain six or seven French cuirassiers in single combat. He 
was asked a variety of questions, to each of which he as- 
sented ; until the King perceiving that he was biassed by the 
presence of royalty and his own officers, said to him —“ Well, 
if you were going to have such another day’s work as you 
had at Waterloo, how would you like to be dressed?” — 
“Please your Majesty,” he replied, “in that case I had rather 
be ia my shirt-sleeves.” — Wilkinson on Engines of War. 





OFFICERS’ QUARTERS IN INDIA. 
In the several corners of the room leaned a hogspear, a 
two-barrelled fowling-piece carefully rubbed over with a pre- 
paration of mercury to preserve the barrels ; a pair of moog- 
das (clubs) and a heavy chain-bow for practising the exercises 
of the athlete of Hindostan, and a light bamboo bow, with 
a bag of clay pellets, for waging a defensive war against 
noisy starlings, sparrows, and squirrels, that are so trouble- 
some in thatched houses. On the mantel-piece were a leop- 
ard’s skull, and some boars’ tusks and tigers’ claws mounted 
in silver; and affixed to the opposite wall two pairs of antlers 
of the hog-deer and baruh-siagha, Indian stag, from one of 
which depended three billiard cues, a buggy whip, and a 
French raquette; while on the other reposed a regimental 
sword anil belt, crossed by a native tulwar-scimitar, and a 
pair of pistols, over which, from the tips of the horns, were 
festooned two crimson sashes —-one for service and parade, 
the other, newer, for high days—not holydays; the front 
veranda was turned also to account, by being made to afford 
reom for a wooden horse with a gig-harness and cushions, 
and a military and a hunting saddle and bridles. Of the 
furniture, a small square table with many legs, which, when 
the general should say, 
* Strike your tents and march away ! ” 
could be pack up for camp purposes, half a dozen Barelly 
chairs, and a brace of teapoys, formed the sum total: a cou- 
ple of wall-shades were fixed above the. fire-place, whence 
dangled a stuffed painted snipe and the dried wings of a 
black partridge. The floor was spread with a cotton settin- 
jee carpet, striped alternately purple and white, divided into 
two pieces; anda handsome leopard skin, akin tothe head over 
the fireplace, on which stood the polished hokah, completed 
the contents of the apartment. Such are the luxurious, the 
spacious domiciles, for which many a fond parent consigns 
his child to seek fame and fortune in the East ! — Society in 
India. 


EXCELLENT HINTS TO MECHANICS. 
Avorn giving long credits, even to your best customers. 
A man who can pay easily, will not thank you for the delay ; 
and a slack doubtful paymaster is not too valuable a customer 
to dun sharply and seasonably. A fish may as well attempt 
to live without water, or a man without air, as a mechanic 
without punctuality and promptness in collecting and pay- 
ing his debts. It is a mistaken and ruinous policy to attempt 
to keep on and get business by delaying collections. When 
you lose a slack paymaster from your books, you only lose 
the chance of losing your money — and there is no man who 
pays more money to lawyers than he who is least prompt in 
collecting for himself. 


PHENOMENA OF SOUND. 
In the arctic regions, persons can converse at more than a 
mile distant, when the thermometer is below zero. In air, 
sound travels from 1130 to 1142 feet per second. In water, 
sound passes at the rate of 4708 feet per second. Sound 
travels, in air, about 900 feet for every pulsation of a healthy 
person, at 75 in a minute. A bell sounded under water, 
may be heard under water at 1200 feet distance. Sounds 
are distinct at twice the distance on water that they are on 
land. In a balloon, the barking of dogs on the ground may 
be heard at an elevation of three or four miles. On Table 
Mountain, a mile above Cape Town, every noise in it may be 
heard distinctly. The firing of the English, on landing in 
Egypt, was distinctly heard 130 miles on the sea. Dr. Jame- 
son says, in calm weather he heard every word of a sermon 
at the distance of two miles. 


Joe Mirizer.— Although this personage is constantly 
quoted, very few persons know who he was. His name 
was John Moittley ; born in 1662. He wrote several dra- 
matic pieces. He.was dreadfully troubled with the gout, 
particularly in his hand, which prevented him frequently 
from writing, and he was confined to his bedroom for two 
years ; but, under all these trying circumstances, he main- 
tained a cheerful temper, and gave to the world, about the 
year 1720, the book that bears the title of “Joe Miller's 
Jests.”? Mottley wrote a portion of the popular farce called 
the “Devil to Pay.” Queen Caroline, (wife of George II.) 
when Princess of Wales, commanded a play to be performed 
for Mottley’s benefit, and disposed of a great many tickets 
with her own hand in the drawing-room, and most of them 
were paid for in gold. So much for the author of “Joe Mil- 


ler’s Jests.”’ 


Sineutar Discovery.—Six miles north of Manchester, 
Eng., on the line of the Bolton rail-way, five trees have been 
found in the excavation made at that place, which appear to 
have been partly converted to coal. They seem also to 
stand in the places where they grew. The roots are imbed- 
ded in a soft argilleceous shale, immediately under a thin 
bed of coal. The bark of the trees is converted to coal, 
from one-quarter to three-quarters of an inch thick; the sub- 
stance which has taken the place of the interior of the trees 
is shale. The largest of the trees is 15 feet in circumfer- 
ence at the base, and height 11 feet. P 


Varieties. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Tue rapid extension of the English language, of late 
years, is a remarkable fact in the history of the world. Two 
centuries ago it was spoken by but a few thousands of the|/the Columbia states, that there is now residing at York a 
millions who peopled the globe “ beyond the four seas.’ Jn||messmate of Captain Cook and Lord Nelson, in the shape of 
our own country the ancient British language was employed, |jan old salt 89 years of age. He sailed with Captain Cook, 
almost excfusively, by the inhabitants of Wales and Corn-|/and is supposed to be the only tar living who can make such 
wall, and the Gaelic by the northern Highlanders. But the|ja boast. In consequence of having taken a part in the mu- 
increase of the population of England —the great facilities||tiny at the Nore, he is withont a pension. His name is John 
afforded to internal communication by improved roads and|| Bennet Welsh. 
rapid travelling — and the fashion of exploring every part of 
the land—have totally driven the ancient British, as a sepa- 
rate tongue, out of Cornwall ; and are gradually supplanting 
the Welsh by English, and the Gaelic by the dialects of the 
Lowland Scotch. In Ireland, again, the cultivation of the 
Erse is declining, while that of the English is advancing. 
On the continent of North America it is in use among little 
less than eighteen millions of men. In the British West 
Indies it may be considered the universal tongue. In South 





ArcaAnN of Nature. 


FERTILIZING QUALITIES OF WATER. 

Mrz. Poinsert, the late Secretary of War, lately delivered 
an address before the National Institution for the Promotion 
of Science. He touched with much effect on a variety of 
subjects —and in his remarks on Agriculture, occurs the fol- 
lowing passage, on the fertilizing properties of water : 

“One of the greatest improvements of farming in modern 
times, so fruitful in improvements of every kind, is the free 
use of mineral manures. Lime, in some form or other, 
must enter into the composition of every soil, to render it 
fertile ; and where the chemist fails to detect it in the land, 
he supplies it artificially. A-knowledge of analysis of soils 
is therefore necessary to every good farmer. The use of 
mineral manures is beginning to be well understood, and to 
be generally practised in our country; but there are two 
things that appear either not to be fully comprehended, or 
Not to be sufficiently brought into successful operation; the 
one is to make a given quantity of land yield, for a series of 
years, the maximum amount of produce it is capable of by 
right culture and judicious rotation of crops, and the other 
is the art of irrigation. The great economy of making a por- 
tion of land yield as much as a larger one, must be too obvi- 
ous to require explanation, and the manner of affecting this 
important object is to be learned by the application of scien- 
tific principles to husbandry. The wonderfully fertilizing 
effect of water has been understood for ages, and the art of 


Barry Cornwati.— All our readers have of course heard 
of Barry Cornwall, but all may not know the origin of this 
poetical signature. The poet’s real name is Bryan Waller 
Proctor, which by a transposition of the letters, becomes 
Barry Cornwati—Torer. Had the letter r been wanting, 
we should have had Barry CornwaLtit— Port; a singularly 
applicable anagram. But ill luck and his sponsors spoiled 
the coincidence, and he has but the satisfaction of knowing 
that he came very near being born a poet. 














An Oxp Satt.— One of the English papers received by 


DR. JOHNSON AND HIS BOOKSELLER. 

Wuen Dr. Johnson had delivered the last sheet of his folio 
Dictionary, Mr. Millar, his bookseller, in return, sent him 
the following note: “ A. Millar’s compliments to Mr. Sam. 
uel Johnson, and thanks God to find that he is quite done 
with him.” To this the Doctor immediately returned: “S. 
Johnson’s compliments to Mr. A. Millar, and is very glad to 
find he has the grace to thank God for any thing.’* 

+ 
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long as they prolong the illusion of the senses; as soon as 
the illusion ceases, they cease to belong to society. Among 
some people who pretend to be governed by the most enlight- 
ened reason and the purest morals, the women are the first 
public functionaries of the house, and in that quality it is 
necessary that they should serve and obey. “A certain hy- 



































quiries, first in one direction, then in another, then in this, 
then in that, but vacancy returned a horrid groan. “On my 
soul,’”’ said I, thinking it best to show a whole front, “ you 
must keep my pockets in better repair, Mrs. Slackwater ; 
this piece, with I know not how many more, is lost, because 
some corner or seam in my plaguey pockets is left open.” 


Original Portryp. 


THE SOUL'S LIFE AND THE SOUL'S WORSHIP. 


Loox, mortal, look ! —and cast off slavish fear ; 
Light — Life —and Hope —and Beauty — every where! 








Light, Life, and Beauty ! — Canst thou, soul, distrust 
The Power who gave thee being at the first? “ Are you sure?” said Mrs. Slackwater. |pocrisy, founded on a concentrated selfishness, excludes them 
Light — from yon silvery orbs its radiance streams, “Sure! ay, that I am, it’s gone! totally gone!” My ‘from the society of men, under the plea of sparing their 
In countless hosts of warm, effulgent beams ; wife dismissed her promisee and then, in her quiet way,|)modesty. The merit of a woman has no other thermometer 
Glows in the speaking eyé —- in gems and Sowers — asked me to change my pantaloons before I went out, and to|/than the number of pounds sterling she has saved her hus- 
ete ant cop Spe he comes ewe. bar all arguments, laid another pair on my knees. band per annum. Whether she be gentle, compassionate, 
Light — in that miracle the correan mind, That evening, allow me to remark, gentlemen of the specie|/pure in her affections, or irreproachable in her conduct, all 
spas gt Fe a oo : “husband,” I was very loth to go home to tea; I had half [this is more or less praiseworthy according to the taste of the 
a mind to bore some bachelor friend ; and when hunger and|/husband. But all husbands are agreed upon the subject of 


The conscience speaking, though the heart be dead. 
their own respective superiority. At the club, in the ex- 


change, in the coffee-room, the husband is the equal of those 
wie surround him ; at home, when a tefte a tete with his wife, 


Light — most desired, yet disregarded most — habit, in their unassuming manner, one on each side, walked 
me to my door, the touch of the brass knob made my blood 


The shining garment of the heavenly host. 
Light —the pure flame o’er boundless space that springs ran cold. But do not think that Mrs. Slackwater is a Tartar, 


From the bright flash of burning seraphs’ wings. my good friends, because I thus shrunk from home; the fact} he is always chief; he always assumes the voice of com- 
Life — Le, a mystery ! — not yet revealed — was that I had while abroad, called to mind the fate of her mand. In Spain, women are treated in a manner different 
Unknown to all, and yet from none concealed ; twenty-five cent piece, which I had invested in some —that| from these systems. If they be loved as in Italy, if they be 
Bay eee ane Paeee pet, is to say cigars; and I feared to think of her comments on|/respected as in England, there results from that love and 


that respect a mingled and improved sentiment. Among all 
the chivalrous traits which constituted the ancient Spanish 
character, and which constituted until foreign dynasties cor- 
rupted all that was good in morals and politics in Spain, this 
alone has been preserved in all its purity. Cervantes has 
destroyed the vast family of the Quixottes, but that of Dul- 
cinea still remains. Tobosi is the true type of Spanish soci- 


Its food the breath, its fount the beating heart. 
my pantaloons pockets. 


Life — by its Author unto all below i gh 
Designed for good, — yet oft the source of wo ; These things went on for some months; we were poor to 
An hour —a brittle thread —a narrow span — begin with, and grew poorer, or, at any rate, no richer, fast. 
Comprise, alas ! its history in man. Times grew worse and worse ; my pocket leaked worse and 
worse ; even my pocket book was no longer to be trusted, 


Life — the enjoyment of a virtuous aim — 
the rags slipped from it in a manner most incredible to re- 


Unlike in all, and yet in all the same ; 





A striving for the beautiful, the good, the free ; — late : —as an Irish song says, 
hi | Ik with Deity. . . A . M ‘ 
A Raeiien, concer apes WH Deny. . “ And such was the fate of poor Paddy O’More, ety; in the eyes of every Spaniard his mistress is a princess, 
Hope ~~ source of comfort when earth’s joys are gone, That his purse had the more rents as he had the fewer.” adorned with every species of merit. 
And the sad heart is desolate and lone ; : a " * Haas 
At length one day my wife came in with a subscription 


A WOMAN WITH TWO HUSBANDS. 
We find in the Cincinnati Times an account of a female, 
who has within a few years seen many vicissitudes of for- 


Bright beacon-light beyond death’s dark abyss, 
To guide the humble penitent to bliss. 


Hope — the bright jewel in the Christian’s crown, 


paper for the Orphan Asylum; I looked‘at it; and sighed, 
and picked my teeth, and shook my head, and handed it 


That shines with radiant lustre all its own; back to her. 

Dispeis the doubts that crowd around his path, ‘Ned Bowen has put down ten dollars.” tune: She is now an applicant before the Ohio Legislature for 

And shows hiss qheries thet the future hath. “ The more shame to him,” I replied, “he can’t afford it : ||a divorce, and resides in Newark, Ohio. She is a native of 

Hope — without which existence’ precious boon he can but just scrape along any how, and in these times it|/Lockport, N. Y. She was married in 1830, to a man by the 

_— <te : Pe ona a A aint right for him to do it.” My wife smiled in her sad way, |jname of Herrick, with whom she lived about three years, 
/ and took the paper back to him that brought it. when by dissipation and idleness on his part they were re- 


Its journey ended ere ’tis scarce begun. 
duced to want, and the husband was obliged to leave his 
home to seek employment. He went to Cincinnati, where he 


remained some time, and then took it into his head to go to 


The next evening she asked me if I would go with her 
and see the Bowens, and as I had no objections, we started. 
I knew that Ned Bowen did a small business that would 


Beauty — Ah! sovereign Beauty ! at thy shrine 
I bow and worship —thou art all divine! 


To grasp, to seize thee, — in thy ray to live, 
All worldly honor would I freely give! give him about $600 a year, and I thought it would be worth||Texas. Herrick wrote to his wife at Lockport, requesting 
All wealth, all grandeur, mines of golden ore, while to see what the sum would do in the way of house-||her to remove to Cincinnati, that she might be nearer him 
» mnt in ni Ad Sb a itd keeping. We were admitted by Ned, and welcomed by |/when he was in Texas, and she left Lockport for Cincinnati. 
mpared to thee aud in Love’s balance weighed, fei : . : 
Are light as air —the shadow of a shade! ° Ned’s wife, a very neat little body of a woman. Mrs. Slack- At Cleveland, her means failed, and she was obliged to throw 
water had told me a great deal, as they had been school-|jherself into the kitchin of a hotel to procure money to con- 
Beauty, all, all for thee! all, all but Truth, . 2 : ° Thito : > ‘ - " 
mates. All was as nice as wax, and yet as substantial as||tinue her journey. While in this situation she accidentally 


became acquainted with a gentleman from Columbus, who 
discovering that her accomplishments and education were 
those of a lady, who must have known better days, became 
interested in her behalf. She laid her case before him, and 
asked his assistance in procuring a school, that she might 
earn the necessary means to follow her husband. He re- 
quested her to come to Columbus; she came, and the gentle- 
man procured her a small school. 

This was in 1835. While teaching school she became ill, 
and was confined to her room for some weeks. During her 
indisposition, a man calling himself Wilson, visited her, and 
jtold her he was just from Texas, and that her husband died 
in that country, a few days before he left. He told her alk 
the circumstances connected with her husband, that he left 
a wife in Lockport, etc., in such a straight-forward manner, 
she was forced to believe him. She partially reeovered her 
health, and in 1837 became acquainted with a worthy gen- 
tleman—a widower—residing in Newark, named Chan- 
dler. After the due forms of courtship, and in about a year 
after she heard her husband was dead, Mr. Chandler offered 
her his hand and fortune. She at first refused, but subse- 
quently taking into consideration her destitute situation — 


Would I exchange for thine unsullied youth! ; . : 
Thou art my soul’s existence — thou its food, iron : comfort was written all over the room. The evening 


Its guide and monitor in all things good. passed, some how or other, though we had no refreshment, 
Beverly. 3 FP |/an article which we never had at home, but always wanted 
\|elsewhere, and I returned to our own establishment with min- 
Gentle we W's PRowtitor. | gled pleasure and chagrin. 
——————————————— || « What o pity,” said I to my wife, “that Bowen don’t 
THAT HOLE IN THE POCKET. | keep within his income?” 
In this lies the true secret of economy —the care of six-/| « He does,” she replied. 
pences. Many people throw them away without remorse or| « But how can he on $600?” was my answer; “if he 
consideration—not reflecting that a penny a day is more | gives $10 to this charity, $5 to that, and lives so snug and 
than three dollars a year. We should complain loudly, if a| comfortable too?” 
tax of that amount were laid upon us; but when we come|| «Shall I tell you?” asked Mrs. Slackwater. 
to add all that we uselessly tax ourselves for our penny ex-|| Certainly, if you can.” 
penses, we shail find that we waste in this way, annually, “ His wife,” said my wife, “finds it just as easy to go 
quite enough to supply a family with winter fuel. without twenty or thirty dollars’ worth of ribbons and laces 
It is now about a year since my wife said to me one day,'| as to buy them. They have no fruit but what they raise 
“Pray, Mr. Slackwater, have you that half dollar about you | and have given them by country friends, whom they repay 
that I gave you this morning?” J felt in my waistcoat py a thousand little acts of kindness. They use no beer, 
pocket, and I turned my purse inside out, but it was all| which is not essential to his health as it is to yours: and 
empty space — which is very different from specie; so I said |then he buys no cigars, or ice-creams, or apples at 100 per 
to Mrs. Slackwater, “I’ve lost it, my dear; positively there | cent. on market price, or oranges at twelve cents apiece, or 
must be a hole in my pocket.” “I'll sew it up,” said she. | candy, or new novels, or rare works that are still rarer used. 
An hour or two after, T met Tom Stebbins. «How did | Jn short, my dear Mr. Slackwater, he has no hole in his pocket.”|| whieh was really one of want —she consented to become his 
that ice-cream set?” said Tom. “It set,” said I, “ like the | It was the first word of suspicion that my wife had uttered||wife. They were married incog. Mr. Chandler took her to 
sun, gloriously.” And as I spoke; it fashed upon me thet’! on the subject, and it cut to the quick! Cut me? I should/jhis home at Newark, where she lived with him, enjoying as 


my missing half dollar had paid for those ice-creams; how-) rather say it sewed me up, me and my pocket too: they||much happiness as human flesh is heir to, antil last Novem- 
ever, I held my peace, for Mrs. Slackwater sometimes re-) have never been in holes since that evening. ber, when suddenly her first husband, Mr. Herrick, appeared, 
and claimed her as his wife. This was a trying scene for a 


marks ; and, even when she assured me at breakfast next! panendieia dicta sie aenaaama 
morning, that there was no hole in my pocket, what could | DADVies’ Diketch Book. pious and virtuous woman: she flew to the pastor of her 
oo —————————————————— || church for advice, and he advised her to seclude herself from 


do, but lift my brow and say, “ Ah! isn’t there? really!” | 
Before a week had gone by, my wife, who, like a dutiful) SPANISH WOMEN. both until such a time as the marriage contract with one of 


‘helpmate as she is, always gave me her loose change’ to|| Women are considered under different points of view by/|/them could be annulled. This she did, and she immediately 
keep, called for a twenty-five cent piece that had been depos-||the nations of Europe. With some they absolutely serve for||applied to the Legislature for a divorce from her first husband. 
ited in my sub-treasury for safe keeping ; there was a poor|/nooiher purpose than as objects of amusement and pleasure.||_ Mrs. Herrick is represented as a lady of great mental and 
woman at the door, she said; that she had promised it to for||If they cease to please and amuse, they are abandoned and|! personal accomplishments, and undeviating piety. She has 
certain. “ Well, wait a moment,” I cried: so I pushed in-''forgotten. They are loaded with flattery and presents as!| never had any children by either husband. F 
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Select Poetry. 








INVOCATION TO SPRING. 


BY MABGARET Me. DAVIDSOR,. 








Benp down from thy chariot, oh! beautiful Spring ; 
Unfold, like a standard, thy radiant wing, 
And beauty and joy in thy rosy path bring! 
We long for thy coming, sweet goddess of love ! 
We watch for thy smiles in the pure sky above ; 
And we sigh for the hour svhen the wood-birds shall sing, 
And nature shall welcome thee, beautiful Spring! 
How the lone heart will bound, when thy presence draws near, 
As if borne from this world to some lovelier sphere! 
How the fond soul, to meet thee, in rapture shall rise, 
When thy first blush has tinted the earth and the skies! 
Oh! send thy soft breath on the icy bound stream! 
*T will vanish — twill melt like the forms in a dream ; 
Released from the chain, like a child in its glee, 
?T will flow on, unbounded, unfettered and free ! 
*T will leap on in joy, like a bird on the wing, 
And hail thy sweet music, oh! beautiful Spring ! 
But tread with thy fot, on the snow-covered plain, 
And verdure and beauty shall smile in thy train; 
But whisper one word with thy seraph-like voice, 
And nature and earth shall rejoice, shall rejoice ! 
Oh, Spring! lovely goddess! what form can compare 
With thine, so resplendent, so glowing, so fair! 
What sunbeam so bright as thine own smiling eye, 
From whose glance the dark spirit of winter doth fly ? 
A garland of roses is twined round thy brow — 
Thy cheek with the pale blush of evening doth glow — 
A mantle of green o’er thy soft form is spread, 
And the light-winged zephyrs play round thy head. 
Oh! could I but mount on the eagle’s dark wing, 
And rest ever beside thee, Spring, beautiful Spring ! 
While the thought of thy beauty inspireth my brain, 
f shrink from the terrors of cold winter’s reign ; 
Methinks I behold thee — I hear thy soft voice — 
And in fullness of heart, I rejoice, I rejoice! 
But the cold wind is moaning, the drear snow doth fall, 
And naught but the shrieking blast echoes my call! 
Oh! heed the frail offering an infant can bring — 
Oh! grant my petition, Spring! beautiful Spring! 


TO A LADY. 


BY GEORGE D. 





PRENTICE. 





I ruinx of thee, when morning springs 
From sleep with plumage bathed in dew, 
And like a young bird, lifts her wings 
Of gladness on the welkin blue. 


And when, at noon, the breath of love 
O’er flower and stream is wandering free, 
And sent in music from the grove, 
I think of thee — I think of thee. 


I think of thee, when soft and wide 

‘The evening spreads her robes of light, 
And like a young and timid bride, 

Sits blushing in the arms of Night. 


And when the moon’s sweet crescent springs 
In light o’er heaven’s deep, waveless sea, 
And stars are forth, like blessed things, 
{ think of thee —[ think of thee. 


I think of thee ; — that eye of flame, 
Those tresses falling bright and free, 

That brow where “ Beauty writes her name,” 
On fancy rush ;—I think of thee. 


Akerithes of Travel. 








—_ STEAM VOYAGE FROM PERU TO CHILI. 


Tae New York American has an interesting letter dated 
Santiago, giving an account of the first steam voyage from 
Peru to Chili. — The writer left Callao in the Peru steamer, 
Capt. Peacock, on the 15th of November, with 115 passen- 
gers for various parts of the coast. They arrived at Pisco 
the following morning, and were immediately surrounded 
with boats full of people, all anxious to get a sight at the 
first steamer that ever entered the port; it is impossible to 
describe the interest, surprise, and astonishment manifested 
at her appearance, and the idea of her having come from 
Callao in fifteen hours, in the room of five or ten days, the 
usual voyage, was credited with difficulty. The scenery 
about the bay is beautiful; the verdant contrasted strongly 
with the barren hills; the town of Yco in the distance, with 
its spires and turrets; the distant Cordillera; all give a 
charm to the scene. After landing 27 passengers, and re- 
ceiving on board fresh provisions, we proceeded on towards 
Islay. On Wednesday, at the dawn of day, I went on deck 
and found that we were opposite Quilca, and far in the inte- 
rior we caught a view of the beautiful volcano of Arequipa, 
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covered with snow; the sun was just tinging their edges, 
giving them the appearance of massy silver. We did not 
reach our port until eight o’clock, a barren and desolate 
spot, and the coast rough and rugged. The steamer was 
again crowded with visitors, many of whom had come more 
than one hundred miles to see the steamer. This is the port 
of Anguepa, and here we landed 41 passengers, received 
several more, and after getting rid of our visitors, proceeded 
for Yco: the same character of coast presented itself; rocks 
and sand, with the exception of valleys, formed its whole 
outline. At six o’clock we arrived at Yco, the port of Mo- 
quiqua, one of the most flourishing towns in Peru. Here 
there was no boat. Capt. Peacock gave orders to clear away 
one of the paddle box boats, with which he landed ten pas- 
sengers and thirty packages of goods, and at half past eight 
o’clock proceeded for Arica. 









to the scene almost inexpressible. 


in upon the two sides by barren hills and wastes of sand. 


which a few years since destroyed it. 
Tacoa; but since the Bolivian Government formed an estab- 
lishment at Cobega, trade has very much fallen off. Here 
we landed 11 passengers and some goods, and received 11 
passengers and some bales of bark on board, and left for 
Inquige ; it being very dark, we lost five or six hours in 
ifinding the port, — landed one passenger and $12,000, and 
proceeded on our course for Cobego, which was difficult to 
find. Here we lost twelve hours. Nuthing can exceed the 
barrenness of this place —not a vestige of vegetation is 
|seen, and scarcely any water. Here many of the passen- 
gers, besides eight who were destined for Cobega, landed and 
walked round the town; it is a mere entrepot for goods for 
Bolivia, particularly Potosi. Here we received on board 
{$300,000 and several passengers. It is said Cobega exports 
‘two mnillions annually, which will be all shipped in the steam- 
ers. At one o'clock, the wheels were set in motion, and the 
noble steamer moved on her course towards Copeapo, the 
first town on the northern borders of Peru ; we coasted along 
a wild and desolate shore until the morning of the second 
day, when we discovered the shipping at anehor, and about 
seven o’clock entered the port. In consequence of no ar- 
rangement having been made with the Government, we were 
not allowed to land, but we received on board about sixteen 
passengers and landed two; and passing Huasco and Co- 
quimbo, proceeded to Valparaiso, where we arrived on the 
251th, having completed our voyage in ten days, landing and 
discharging passengers, and in some instances cargo and 
all. The 25th was announced by Captain Peacock as the 
day he should be again there. At no one period had we less 
than 60 passengers on board, and perhaps a more interest. 
ing voyage was never performed. All was life and gaiety. 
Thousands rushed to the shore to witness our entry into 
Valparaiso — all expressing their joy and congratulations at 
the first successful voyage which was ever performed by 
steam from Peru to Chili. 

In steaming 1500 miles of coast, Captain Peacock calcu- 
lates within an hour when he is to arrive: such is the mild 
character of the sea, the gentleness of the winds at all sea- 
sons of the year along the coast of Peru. Can any one 
doubt of the success of their navigation under such advan- 
tages ? 








GEN. PAEZ. 

Tue following anecdote of Gen. Paez, the distinguished 
Colombian chief, second in command to Bolivar, and after- 
wards President of Venezuela, is related by Gen. Harrison : 

He described Gen. Paez as a true and excellent man. He 
was, he said, destitute of education, but studied when he 
became a man, and is now a respectable scholar. He first 
distinguished himself by a singular exploit during the war 
of independence. Two Spanish gun-boats lay in the river 
near which Bolivar’s army was encamped, and annoyed 
them seriously. Bolivar had no boats of any kind by which 
he could approach them. Paez offered to capture them with 
his division of cavalry. Bolivar thought him in jest, as the 
idea of attacking two ships of war in a navigable river, 
seemed far from reason. But Paez assuring him that he 
was quite serious, obtained leave; and the next morning 


and beyond it the high peaks of the Cordillera of the Andes 


At day light we obtained a most magnificent view of the 
Cordillera ; peaks covered with snow, towering into the sky, 
declining again into the ridges and valleys, gave a grandeur 
As we neared Arica, the 
valiey of Asapa opened itself green and verdant, but pressed 


This valley is celebrated for its oil and cotton. The town of 
Arica still shows the desolating effect of the earthquake 
Arica is the port of 
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presented the gun-boats to Bolivar as trophies of victory, 
and their crews as captives. His mode of accomplishing 
the feat was the following: —Paez and his division were 
reared in a district which is overflowed by a large river 
every spring. The houses are built on eminences, and 
stand, during the inundation, like so many islands in an 
ocean. Communication is maintained between the families 
ity boats, and also by swimming on horseback. Paez pro- 
posed to his men, accustomed to this kind of travelling, to 
enter the river on horseback, about half a mile above the 
gun-boats, at night, and swim down to them with the stream. 
‘leew readily volunteered; Paez led, and simultaneously 
both sides of the two gun-boats were entered sword in hand, 
and captured without a struggle. 
shore and joined their regiment. 


PWiscellawies. 


LEGAL PLEASANTRIES. 

AN eminent western attorney being once opposed to Mr. 
S——, late member of Congress, he remarked as follows to 
the jury upon a point of disagreement between them: — 
“Here my brother S—— and I differ. Now this is very 
natural. Men seldom see things in the same light, and they 
may disagree in opinion upon the simplest principles of the 
‘law, and that very honestly ; while, at the same time, neither 
‘can see any earthly reason why they should —and this mere- 
ily because they look at different sides of the subject, and do 
not view it in all its bearings. Suppose, for illustration, a 
man should come in here; and boldly assert my brother 
S——’s head (here he laid his hand very familiarly on the 
large chuckle-head of his opponent) is a squash! I, on the 
jother hand, should maintain, and perhaps with equal confi- 
dence, that it is a head. Now, here would be a difference, 
undoubtedly, an honest difference of opinion. We might 
argue about it till doomsday, and never agree. You ofien see 
men arguing upon subjects as empty and trifling as this! 
Bat a third person coming in, and looking at the neck and 
shoulders that support it, would say at once that I had rea- 
} 





















































The horses swam to the 




















son on my side ; for if it was not a head, it at least occupied 
the place of one, and stood where a head ought to be.” 


READ A PAPER BEFORE YOU SIGN IT. 

Kine James I. stiowed-his aversion to business at a very 
jearly age; so much so, that he was in the habit of signing 
whatever papers were brought to him, without reading or 
making himself acquainted with their contents. To correct 
ithis pernicious habit, his tator, Buchanan, adopted the fel. 
lowing scheme : — One day, when the young king was pre- 
|paring to set out on a hunting excursion, he placed’ before 
jhim a paper containing a formal abdication of his kingdom. 
It was signed, as usual, without inquiry into its purport. 
On the return of James in the evening, Buchanan produced 
a paper, and pointed out its contents. At the sight of what 
he had done, the king burst into tears. Buchanan comforted 
him by throwing the document into the fire; at the same 
time seizing an opportunity of enlarging on the injustice 
which he might be guilty of to others, as well as to himself, 
should he hereafter persist in so indolent and injurious a 
| practice. : 





- 


A FETE OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
Unver Louis XIV., the wealth and magnificence of the 
jfarmers-general went almost beyond belief. One of them, 
happily named Bullion, used to have deep bowls of bright 
pistoles brought in every night, for the card-players. Foquet 
invited Louis to a nunt by torch-light, and had every tree in 
the forest lighted up with colored lamps. Under Louis XV., 
Beaujon was famous for his beds of rose-leaves ; bat all were 
outshone by Bourett. His income, in 1760, was twelve hun- 
dred thousand livres—asum which, when we take into ac- 
count the worth of money at that time, goes far beyond the 
fortunes of the Rothschilds. Louis had heard so much of the 
splendor of his entertainments, that he hinted his desire to be 
present at one. The wish of the monarch was, of course, 
law, and Bourett asked a delay of only fifteen days. When 
the appointed time had come, the king arrived at Bourett’s 
country-seat at night-fall. The spectacle before him struck 
hin with astonishment —a marshy lake, shaded by dark 
cypresses, and an old sailor, with the face and garb of Charon, 
whose skiff seemed to be in waiting for the monarch and his 
train. g¥hen all were on board, the skiff put off, and the 
compapy soon reached the landing place—a naked beach, 
surrounded by frowning rocks. Groans and shrieks, the crack 
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ON BEING PRESENTED WITH “CROLY’S BRITISH POETS.” 
Buxzsrt be the friend, for ever blest, 
From whose dear hand this treasure came, 


The prompting of a generous breast, 
Still glowing warm with Friendship’s flame. 














































of whips, and the rattling of chains are heard on every side, 
and the courtiers began to feel something like fear. Louis 
alone preserved his courage, and as he moves forward, with 
a firm and stately mien, the dragons, chimeras, serpents, 
and monsters of every kind, which threatened to bar the 
passage, disappear as if by enchantment; it grows lighter, 
and rocks and wgods give place, by degrees, to a rich and 
pleasing prospect. From the obstacles he had encountered, 
and from the profusion of tropical fruits, flowers and sweet 
odors that intoxicate him, the king almost fancies himself in 
the garden of Armida ; and he can doubt no longer when he 
sees advancing towards him Armida herself, attended by 
her nymphs. To please his majesty, she has put on the 
features of Madame de Pompadour, and this was by no 
means the least welcome of the many pleasant surprises of 
the evening. Soon commences the very festival given by 
Armida to Rinaldo; it is Tasso’s poem in action. 

For two hours the king moved about in the midst of this 
brilliant entertainment; when Armida rose, and touched 
with her wand the front of her palace, which opened, and 
displayed the pavilion destined for the feast, in the middle of 
a lake blazing with light. Bourett appeared to do the hon- 
ors, and this pageant proved by no means unsubstantial : 
the choicest fruits of Asia and Africa, luxuries brought from 
both poles, tempted the appetite; and youthful Hebes flit 
across the lake in shells of pearl, to pour out phypocras and 
nectar. Who could count the hours passed in such delight? 
Daylight shone upon the guests, and gave the signal for de- 
parture. Madame de Pompadour laid aside Armida’s wand 
with regret, for she felt that she had acted the enchantress 
to perfection. ‘My dear Bourett,” said she, as she took 
her leave, “I always had a great deal of curiosity : pray tell 
me, in confidence, how much this magnificent entertainment 
cost you?” “ Three millions, madam,” replied the delighted 
financier, “a small price to pay for the honor of entertaining 
you.” 


~ 


May every diamond clear of thought, 
Within this beauteous casket shrined, 

So rich with sparkling graces fraught, 
Empbellish and adorn her mind. 


With Shakspeare may she deeply scan 
The workings of the human heart, 

And solve with Pope that problem, man, 
And read with Thomson nature’s chart. 


With Chaucer’s thirst for classic lore, 

And Spenser’s soul of vigorous powers, 
Like Milton every realm explore, 

Where Science spreads her precious flowers. 


With judgment clear and taste refined, 

With Young, and Gray, and Coleridge trace, 
Whate’er in matter or in mind 

Is stamped with grandeur or with grace. 


Of Cowper’s sweet seraphic lyre 
The holy breathing learn to love ; 

Of Wordsworth catch the heavenly fire, 
And seek, like Southey, souls to move, 


Endowed with every moral charm 

That breathes through White’s unsullied lay, 
Strong for the Christian warfare arm, 

And win the realms of endless day. 


There with that holy minstre! throng 

Whose harps for heaven were tuned on earth, 
Unite to swell the choral song 

That celebrates a Saviour’s worth. 


New Hampton, N. H., 1841. 
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PARIS FLOWER MARKET. 
Few persons in this country have any idea of the vast 
number of flowers which are daily exposed for sale in the 
markets of Paris. Almost the whole of the florists in or 
‘ear the city are engaged in this branch of the trade. The 
principal market is held under a double avenue of trees, on 
«Quai aux Fleurs ; and here are assembled in the open 
air, both in summer and winter, more than four hundred 
florists, who find a ready sale for their produce at about the 
average price of a sous. The extent of this trade may seem 
strange to those unaccustomed to the manners of the French. 
It is the custom with all classes to make presents to their 
friends on their birthday, or the fete of their patron saint, 
and among other things plants and flowers are always given ; 
this necessarily causes a large demand ; a “bon marche” is, 
however, every thing. 


May-Day.—Valetudinarians complain of our Spring, as 
the most disagreeable season of the year, and it has become 
quite customary to ridicule the idea of enjoying a rural ex- 
cursion on the first of May. The fault is, afier all, not so 
much in our climate as in our effeminate constitutions. So 
many labor-saving machines have been invented of late, so 
many extraordinary facilities for travelling, and the idea has 
become so extensive that labor (for a livelihood) is disgraceful, 
that our people, with the exception of the laboring classes, 
have all become invalids. It is no unusual sight to behold 
a whole company of great pale-faced fellows, who would 
weigh nearly two hundred each, shivering in an easterly 
breeze, like a reed on the edge of the sea. Our young men 
ought to be ashamed of such effeminacy. Children, who 
are brought up in the country do not feel the chilliness of 
these winds which are so bitterly condemned by the luxu- 
rious and indolent inhabitants of the town. The flowers 
of the field spring up, and put forth their delicate blossoms 
in spite of them. The birds sit upon the trees and sing joy- 
fully, not only in an easterly wind, but in the midst of rain 
and storm. But man, who arrogates to himself a superiority 


AN OUTLAW. 
Tues is living about thirty-five miles west of Shreveport, 
in Texas, a man named Rose, who has made himself famous 
in that region by the number and audacity of his outrages 
His house is built on a bluff overlooking Silver lake. He is 
one of those who ran away from Mississippi with his negroes, 
leaving his creditors in the lurch for many thousands. It is 
said he has lately killed several men, and among the rest a 
depaty-sheriff of the county in which he lives, and has openly 
bid defiance to the civil authorities. But he has made his 
house a castle, having a cannon mounted so as to command 
any approach to it; has a large supply of arms and ammu- 
nition; and has regular guards stationed to give instant 
warning of the approach of any one who might be disposed 
to drive him from hiseyry. By a gentleman, recently arrived 
from Shreveport, the Natchitoches Herald is informed that a 
strong party of some sixty or seventy in number, were about 
starting with the determination of storming Rose Castle, and 
administering the law of Judge Lynch upon its desperate 
master. There will no doubt be a smart skrimmage on the 
frontier; for this outlaw can call to his standard some men 
equally desperate with himself, who may fear that this sum- 
mary mode of repressing wrongs may. be practised upon them. 
News from the expedition will be interesting. — N. Y. Sun. 


about the still more intelligent beings that probably inhabit 
other worlds, ) weds himself unto sloth, and then looks out of 
his window through the glass, on a May-morning, shaking 
with the cold, and wonders that the flowers can grow and 
that the birds can live in such aclimate. These revilers of 
Spring say there are no flowers on May-day. Let them go 
out and proclaim this scandal to the goddess of Nature, and 
see what an abundance of anemones, violets, cinquefoils, 
Erythroniums and cowslips she would pour upon their sight, 
to convict them of falsehood! We will say nothing of cro- 
cuses, snow-drops, ground laurels, and liverworts, and a host 
of other little flowers that were in blossom a fortnight or a 
month ago, because they belong to the month of April, and 
are now almost out of season. The authors of these com- 
plaints prove nothing but their ignorance of nature, and their 
own idleness and effeminacy. May-day is frequently cold 
and wet, and it is as often very pleasant anddry. Nature 





Pisty. —Gasparino, a celebrated Italian bandit, who ac- 
knowledged to one hundred and fifteen murders out of one 
hundred ard fifty of which he was accused, covered himsel! 
with sacred rejics, crucifixes and images of the Virg™m, and 
was so pious withal, that he made it a rule never to cut a 
man’s throat on a Friday. 


ond or third or the last. The true lovers of nature, if rain 


over all other living creatures, (because he knows nothing) 


has no particular partiality for the first day of the month, 
and as often sends rain, therefore, on this day, as on the sec- 


or storm prevents an excursion on May-day, will make one 
on the next pleasant day, and repeat it, as long as the flowers 





are blooming. But those who are merely guided by fashion. 
if disappointed on this morning will postpone their proposed 
rural excursion until the next May-day. 


Srain a Rervsuic.— It would be singular enough, if Spain 
should prove in the end to be the only republic among the 
large European States. This fated country has been the 
mightiest among nations, the centre of chivalry, literature 
and the arts. Were it not for its base system of religion, it 
might have still remained in its glory. Gold has been called 
its destroyer, but its rea] destroyer was Jesuitism. Of late, 
its government has received the denunciation of the Pope, 
which is certainly a good omen for its poor priest-ridden peo- 
ple. The Pope’s denunciation of the Spanish Government, 
however, was not dreaded. The whole document which con- 
tained it was inserted simultaneously into all the Madrid 
papers. It proved a failure. According to the last accounts, 
Espartero will be appointed sole regent. The Paris corres- 
pondent of the Nationa) Intelligencer calls him another Crom- 
well. Thirty of the Cortes, at least, are the determined ad- 
vocates of a federal republic. One of the Paris papers, the 
National, says, ‘Monarchy is dead in Spain, there is a re- 
public in fact. Tranquillity and order subsist, because lib- 
erty has no longer to struggle with monarchy.” The advo- 
cates of liberty, however, are still opposed by a mountain of 
prejudice and priestly power. Avarchy may still prevail for 
many years, but we have reason to believe that the demo- 
cratic power will ultimately prevail. 

















Innovations In LEARNING.— The remark may seem some- 
what paradoxical, that improvements in the different branches 
of science do not commence with the most learned classes of 
the community. A collegiate and regular course of classi- 
cal and professional education is apt to render one more or 
less bigoted to the course of studies which he has pursued ; 
to the opinions which seem to be engrafted upon the learning 
he has acquired, and to the customs and habits which the 
discipline of the university has led him to adopt. The ex- 
ceptions are generally among those who commenced their 
studies when rather advanced in life, and who did not re- 
main long enough under collegiate discipline to get the 
scholastic notions and prejudices of their instructors wrought 
into the very fibre of their minds. The majority of gradu- 
ates were caught so early in life, and are kept under disci- 
pline for so many years, until the mind is fairly steeled 
against any new impressions, that, at the time they have ob- 
tained their second degree, they have become incurable big- 
ots in every thing which formed a branch in their collegiate 
course of education. Hence we must not expect that inno- 
vations of any kind will commence with the learned of the 
schools, though, as a class, they are the most learned of the 
community ; but with those few who have sufficient learning 
to detect the errors of a past age, and who, while acquiring 
their knowledge, were not regularly disciplined to the indis- 
criminate admiration of every word or opinion which has 
beén uttered by the objects of learned idolatry. 


A Harp Case.— The editor of the Bellows Falls Gazette 
complains of a patron, named Albert Case, who writes to 
him, without paying the postage, to inform him that he shall 
not take his paper from the post office, nor pay his bill, 
which amounts to four dollars, because — now, reader, exer- 
cise your Yankee faculty of guessing —because what? — 
because he only subscribed just to encourage the paper ! 


Fascinatinc Power or Serrents, &c.— We have no faith 
in the fascinating powers of serpents and other animals, 
which they are said to exercise over birds and the smaller 
quadrupeds. We believe many of the facts which are re- 
lated in connection with this faculty, but they admit of @ 
more rational explanation than is given by the believers in 
witchcraft. Dr. Barton, the American nataralist, contempo- 
rary with Wilson, in a memoir “on the Fascinating Faculty 
which is ascribed to the Rattle Snake, and other American 
Serpents,” says, among a variety of other facts, — “It is a 
well known fact, that among some species of birds, the fe- 
male, at a certain period, is accustomed to compel the young 
ones to leave the nest : that is, when the young have acquired 
so much strength that they are no longer entitled to all her 
care. But they still claim some care. Their flights are 
awkward, and soon broken by fatigue. They fall to the 
ground, where they are frequently exposed to the attacks of 
the serpent, which attempts to devour them. In this situa- 
tion of affairs, the mother will place herself upon the branch 
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of a tree, or bush, in the vicinity of the serpent. She will|/and Lonati, and have been exhibited in New York andj} Mr. Yearsley, the surgeon, has performed several success- 
dart upon the serpent, in order to prevent the destruction of|| Philadelphia. The reflection and refraction of light produce|| fal operations for the cure of stammering, in the presence of 
her young; but fear, the instinct of self-preservation, will||the most surprising effects in the picture, totally changing||several professional gentlemen; the process consists either 
compel her to retire. She leaves the serpent, however, but|/the scene. In the Midnight Mass, an empty church becomes||in an excision of the uvula altogether or only a portion of 
a short time, and then returns again. Oftentimes, she pre-||filled with gaily dressed people, and brilliantly illuminated ||it in conjanction with the tonsils. Individuals who were 
vents the destruction of her young, attacking the snake with|| by torchlight. scarcely able to articulate half a dozen words prior to the 
her wings, her beak or her claws. Should the reptile succeed operation, afterwards spoke with a wonderful degree of flu- 
in captaring the young, the mother is exposed to less danger. ency. Indeed, it was exceedingly interesting to witness the 
For while engaged in swallowing them, he has neither in- expressions of delight which some of the patients manifested 
clination nor power to seize upon the old one. But the ap- at the result of the operation. 
petite of the serpent tribe is great; the capacity of their Junction or THE Waters oF WesTERN AND Eastern Inpia. 
stomachs is not less so. The danger of the mother is at — Lieut. Baker, deputed by Lord Auckland to take the levels 
hand, when the young are devoured. The snake seizes upon between the Sutledge and Jumna, has finished them; and 
her, and this is the catastrophe which crowns the tale of fas- his report is favorable for the excavation of a cana! between 
cination.” Kurnaul and Loodianah, by which the waters of Western 
Mr. Rittenhouse, in an essay on the same subject, sums and Eastern India may be joined together. The successful 
up his own opinion in these words: “The result of not a voyage made by a small steamer from the mouth of the Indus 
little attention to the subject has taught me that there is bat to Loodianah, holds out the most extensive purpose of use- 
one wonder in the business: the wonder that the stories fulness from the completion of this grand undertaking. 
should ever have been believed by a man of understanding The city of Amerapoora, in the East Indies, is said to have 
and observation. Fascination is almost entirely confined to been almost entirely destroyed by an earthquake on the 
birds that build low; and in almost every instance I found night of the 23d of March, 1840; 300 persons were killed. 
that the supposed fascinating faculty of the serpent was ex- The shock lasted two or three minutes, and extended from 
erted upon the birds at the particular season of their laying north to south. The cities of Ava ‘and Tragain are also said 
their eggs, of their hatching, and of rearing their young, to have been destroyed, with many neighboring villages. 
still tender and defenceless. I now began to suspect that the There was not one execution in all Ireland in 1840, and 
cries and fears of birds supposed to be fascinated, originated but 27 sentenced to transportation for life, and four for seven 
in an endeavor to protect their nest, or young. My inqui- years. 
rise have convinced me that this is the case.” Of this fact 
we became convinced by our own observation when a school 
boy, playing truant in the fields and woods. All the cases 
of supposed fascination, both with regard to serpents or cats, 
are in reality battles of the old bird with the enemy, in de- 
fence of their eggs or young. 

















































































Barrie or Buxxer Hitt. —This fine exhibition is to close 
with the next week. We advise all who desire to be pleased 
to pay it a visit. 








Funerat Marcu.— Prentiss has just published a Fune- 
ral March performed by the Boston Brigade Band, at the late 
solemnities in memory of President Harrison. It is orna- 
mented by a fine lithograph of the new entrance to the Gra- 
nary Burying Ground. 


CUecklm Mecory. 


An unfortunate affray took place on Friday evening, in 
Richmond street, near the corner of Ann street, in which Mr. 
Charles Reed, hackman, employed by Mr. John Wright, was 
mortally wounded with a Bowie knife, by a man named 
William Simmons. He went to James Carlton’s groggery 
in Richmond street, and was refused rum by Mrs. Carlton, 
whom he afterwards assaulted. Reed was called to render 
her assistance. Simmons afterwards assaulted Reed, and 
stabbed him in the abdomen, so that he died on Sunday 
worning. Simmons was arrested. 

The ship Susan Drew, Capt. Babbidge, from Liverpool for 
Boston, went ashore on a point of rocks on Milk Island, near 
Cape Ann, Friday afternoon of last week. The passengers, 
among whom were several ladies, all got safely off. It is 
doubtful whether the ship will be saved. Her cargois nearly 
1000 crates of earthern ware, 2000 sacks salt, a few packages 
of dry goods, and a large quantity of hard ware, rail road 
and bar iron, most of which will be saved. The Susan 
Drew was an elegant ship of 700 tons, less than two years 
old, and cost about $70,000. There is 50,000 insured upon 
her in this city. 

Charles F. Mitchell, the person who committed the forge- 
ries in New York and Philadelphia, 1s now in Montreal. He||%); dgemtians wareanted. 
arrived on the 9th ult., bearing the name of Goodwin, and - THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 
passes his time in gambling and at houses of ill-fame. He Edited by H. Theodor Hach, is published every other Saturday. in a 
was arrested and taken befure the police, but succeeded, by || neat octavo pamphiet of sixteen pages, at Geo. P. Reed’s Music Store, 

. P P ‘ | No. 17 Tremont Row, at $2 per year, in advance. 
feeing lawyers, in getting clear. His trunk, however, was} 
searched, and about $4000 was found in it, mostly notes of 
the Girard Bank. He is spending it very freely. 
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Busiwtess Directory. 


ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


Isaac F. Suepanp, T'eacher,—at Jenkins’ New Building, corner of 
Tremont and Bromfield streets. 


HENRY PRENTISS, 
No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House,) has constantly on 
hand the greatest variety of Sheet Music and Musical Instruments to 
be found in the country. Piano Fortes and Harps for sale, or to Jet on 
reasonable terms. Umbrellas and Instruments repaired. *,* Wholesale 
dealers from the country supplied at a liberal discount. 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral'Teeth, 16 Summer Street, 
Boston. His mineralteeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, and 
strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. ‘Those 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved, 





Manners, &c.—The following account of manners in 
England cannot be said to be inapplicable to the state of 
society in our own country. The writer is an Englishman. 
He says, “ Although refinement has polished our social in- 
tercourse with many graces, yet foreigners have unanimously 
censured the dullness of our society. Our women are in- 
sipid and silent, (save when employed in scandal,) and our 
men monotonous politicians, or inveterate whist-players (or 
chess-players). In the tone of our conversation. there is po 
versatility ; in its subject there is no taste. Whenever it 
shall not be deemed pedantry to make the fine arts the sub- 
jects of our serious conversation ; whenever it shall become 
fashionable to render our colloquial ideas the language of 
criticism ; and whenever the collision of good minds shall 
reflect their lustre in domestic circles, a Grecian amenity 
will adorn our national character and diffuse elegance-in our 
village neighborhoods.’’ The English ridicule the Americans 
because we can talk of nothing but dollars and cents; and 
all travellers are agreed upon the fact, that in regard to 
every thing that does not appertain to business or politics, 
we are the most stupid of all civilized nations. 


AGENTS WANTED. 

Twelve or fifteen good, efficient,and responsible Agents are wanted, te 
travel in this and the neighboring States, to obtain subscribers for dif 
The Charleston, (S. C.) Mercury ~e upon the Governor oran. “Ante EG. be Deakaes 3} tehenlinmaonun allie ot ge 

j i ° i “ 
of that State, with an exceedingly loa —- to “put that GEO. R. FRENCH, 
State under complete military organization,” so as to be}! ‘Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
ready for business, should the extra session of Congress graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 
pass a Tariff and charter a National Bank ! C. D. STRONG, 

Fifteen years ago a farm in western New York, of 400] Seokhinderand Puiar No.1 Schou treet, Bowen, Farealar a 
acres, exhausted by bad husbandry, was bought by a Scotch|| hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 
farmer for $4000. This farm has been so improved by good WILLIAM PRATT, 
husbandry, that the owner was last year offered for it|| No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 

Axruon’s Crassicat Dictionary. — A new Classical Dic-||$40,000. He refused the offer, upon the ground that it net-|| “"*1Y:e-_ The most complicated Watches and Music Boxesrepo ‘red. 
tionary, by Professor Anthon, has just been published by the |ted him the interest of $60,000. WRIGHT & MALLORY, 

Harpers at New York, in a closely printed volume of more|| The Postmaster General has completed his contracts for yee ~evfereralnne...0ett cogheelbmtinanitewcdoemcee 2 che oti 
than fourteen hundred pages, royal octavo. Of the merits 6 transporting the mails in New England and New York, for THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 

the work we are not prepared to speak, from the slight ex-//four years from the Ist of July next. The competition was AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 

amination we have been able to give it; but the high repu-||very great, and the terms are most advantageous, compara- . Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 

tation of the author, as a classical scholar, authorizes us to||tively, to the Department. .The number of routes is about RMGELLICHED WITH MUSIC. 

expect a most erudite and able work. We shall speak of it||twelve hundred, and there were upwards of twelve thousand|| _, 7 hisimteresting and popular periodical is issned in a style of elegance 


; fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
more at large hereafter. For sale by Tappan & Dennet. bids. On some routes there were sixty bids. variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 


: ‘ _ and entertain the minds of its readers. Its morals are intended to be 
Pies made of the red sugar beet are said to be delicious —|| of the purest, and ine Recetas of the most nee character. Some 
: Sang of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its columns. 
somewhat resembling rhubarb sania flavor, though more ‘The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
rich and sabstantial. It is seasoned with vinegar, sugar,|| the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 


and spices to suit the palate. Prepare the crust and bake as||_ T#*™s-—$2.50 per annum, in advance; five copies, $10 00. 
Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
you would a green apple pie. decision of the Postmaster General ; but in case they decline doing so, 


The legislature of Maine adjourned on Saturday last, after|| ‘ey may be remitted at the risk and expense of the Publishers, 
a session of 108 days. D. H. ELA & ee 
In the laws of England there are somewhere about one|| (Exchange papers will oblige the publishers by inserting the above. } 
hundred and fifty by which a poor man may be hanged, but 
uot one by which he can obtain justice for nothing. 4 CHEAP BOOK, 
“The Mammoth,” is the appropriate name of a great iron Tue publishers of the Magazine, having on hand a supply 
steamship now being built at Bristol, by the owners of the||Of the second volume of the work, offer to furnish it, in 
Great Western. The Mammoth will be of 3,500 tons bur-||'andsome binding, at the low price of $2.75; or they will 
then, and her engines of 1000 horse power. “ It is calcula- furnish the second volume bonnd, and forward the present 
ted,” says an English paper, “that she will cross the Atlantic|| ¥olume to subscribers, for $5.00. 
in ten days.” The masic it contains (fifty-four of the most popular pieces, 
A leuer from Rome of March 23, announces the death of||cannot be purchased at the music stores for less than three 
the celebrated Bergami. times the price of the work. 











Tue Concrecationat, Manvat, a Concise Exposition of 
the Belief, Government and Usage of the Congregational 
Churches, by Rev. John Le Bosquet, is just issued by Otis, 
Broaders & Co. The author gives in a small and conve- 
nient form, a sketch of the origin of the Congregational 
Churches, and a view of their distinguishing doctrines and 
usages. It must prove, especially to the members of that 
denomination, a highly useful work. 

Crevir pug. —The “ Waltz and the Wager,” published. in 
our last number, should have been credited to the “ Lady’s 
Companion,” from which it was copied, with the inadvertent 
omission of the proper acknowledgment. . 


Dacuerre’s Dioramas. y exhibition at Concert Hall 


of these beautiful works’of is extremely interesting. 
They are brought to this country from Paris by MM. Maffey 
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2 WhOWIs COLE SIwIow7e 


THE WORDS AND MUSIC COMPOSED BY O. W. WITHINGTON. 


Seve ir eee 


It falls from heaven on the fields be-low, And fills the heart with mirth ; It 





SSS seaaeee 


cs a ep 
| brings to mind my ear - ly days, My home and those hours of joy, When I sought its sports and its art-less plays, With the glad-messof aboy; WhenI 
| 





THIRD VERSE. FOURTH VERSE. 


Of freshness and buoyant love; 

It bears me back to those moments dear, 
When I sought, in a mood of joy, 

Old Winter's scenes and his merry cheer, 
With the gladness of a boy. 


And the light of my mother’s smile: 
To my youthful heart she was very dear, 
| Her look was a look of joy, 


In halls of the rarest art; 

For { hastened forth in the winter cold, 
With a feeling of careless joy, 

To the pleasant sports that I loved of old, 
With the gladness ofa boy. 


SECOND VERSE. | 
The evening shout on the glittering snow I love the glance of stern Winter's face, 1 love the snow, the first white snow, 
He carries me back awhile That falls from the heaven above, 
Than the smiles on beauty’s cheek that glows, To my home, and cach once familiar face, It fills my heart with its carly glow 


When I breathed my early thoughts to her, 


Was dearer to my heart, 
With the gladness ofa boy. 








imitation of the heavenly bodies ; and Henry V. wore, on ajjlooked awhile at the Abbe, exclaimed, in his turn, “ What 
very memorable occasion, when Prince of Wales, a mantle 
or gown of rich blue satin, fall of small eyelet holes, and a 
needle hanging by a silk thread from every hole. 


oe 


a man for such a dress!” 

Pretry Goop.— A gentleman by the name of Tonle, was 
frequently praising an interesting young lady by calling her 
the belle, &c. A facetious female friend observed to him 
that he had been ringing that belle long enough, and to be 
frank, she would now advise him to make her Towle. 


Wirry Rerort.—The Abbe Desfontaines, whose morals 
were little suited to his profession, having once met Pirou 


Recuercae 1x Dress.— Richard I. had a cloak made ‘ein a taeearenas whee 6 than usual, stood before him for some time, and then ex- 
the celebrated wit and satirist, in a dress more magnificent 


engrmous cost, with precious and shining metals inlaid, claimed, “ What a dress for such a man!” Pirou, having 


A Geranium at 4 Wixpow. —It was the remark of Leigh 
Hunt, that it sweetens the air, rejoices the eye, links you 
with nature and innocence, and is something to love. The 
very feel of the leaf has a household warmth in it—some- 
thing analogous to clothing and comfort.” * 


The Boston Weekly» Magazine 
Cornhill. Terms, $3.00 per 
remitting $10.00, will receive 
, (unless containing money,) 


fs published every Saturday, 
annum ; or $2.50 in advance. 


five copies. All letters must beget 
and directed to the Publishers. 





